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lapses. Druncniga does not properly constitute an exception to the state- 
ment (pp. 102-3) that the objective infinitive that is active in form is active 
in sense, even though it renders a Latin passive (see N.E.D., drunken, 
verb 1 and 2). Awritta in were geneded dcet awritta (cogeretur ut scriberet) 
is not an infinitive (p. 169) but a preterite optative, as it is recorded in Cook's 
glossary. There is a slight inconsistency in recording the total number of 
present appositive participles as 168 in one paragraph and 167 in a paragraph 
immediately following (p. 61). The reference (p. 182) under foresoscga 
to Mark, Introduction, 4, 14 is inexact. The compositor may well be 
responsible for a confusing "uninflected" which occurs twice for "inflected" 
in the description of the prepositional infinitive (p. 90). The work suffers 
very little, however, from typographical errors, the only others observed 
being "prseent" (p. 67), "serictly" (p. 137), and a semicolon for a comma 
on page 168. One may be sure that no work of Professor Callaway's will 
be marred by slovenliness. 

W. F. Beyan 
Northwestern University 



The American Language. By H. L. Mencken. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1919. Pp. x-1-374. 

This book is an attempt at a comprehensive account of the English 
language as spoken in America. Its earher pages are largely devoted to 
two subjects on which the author apparently wishes to start a controversy: 
one, that American philologists despise the actual speech ef their own 
country; the other, that the American speech is preferable to the EngUsh, 
its new words more effective ("more honest, more picturesque, more thor- 
oughly Anglo-Saxon," etc.). He is able to maintain the first view chiefly 
by rather devious methods — emphasis on the expressed views of author- 
ities whose interest was chiefly in rhetoric, and disparagement of the work 
of the Dialect Society and of the scholars who have investigated problems 
in American speech. He makes much of the fact that no comprehensive 
study of our language exists. The reason, of course, is that no philologist 
has felt himself equipped to handle so vast a subject, one which requires an 
exact knowledge of all the dialects spoken in this country and in England. 
In advancing the second opinion he quotes only notably vigorous or pictur- 
esque Americanisms and disregards effective Anglicisms (e.g., slacker, Ansae, 
tank). With these unfortunate preconceptions and his lack of philological 
training the author naturally has a distorted view of many things. He will 
not recognize dialects in this country (p. 19) ; apparently he always thinks 
of standard EngUsh as the only language of England but judges American 
speech by its colloquial forms; whenever sounds are involved he is likely 
to make extraordinary errors, e.g., "G disappears from the ends of words 
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[presumably ing becomes in] and sometimes, too, in the middle, as in 
stren'th and reco'nize"; and he has a vague conception of differences 
in function of words (on p. 217, for instance, he thinks that the American 
use of them as a demonstrative proves that the derivation of 'em from hem 
is wrong; on p. 219 he treats ye in look ye as objective; on p. 222 he seems 
to say that me in "I ht me pipe" is from me). One could fill pages with 
examples of the errors resulting from the author's lack of systematic train- 
ing. Even his statements as to vocabulary are not reliable; e.g., pail, 
coal-hod, and postman are widely used in this country. 

Yet, despite the extraordinary faults that make it untrustworthy, the 
book contains a great deal of interesting correct information, and on many 
points its author has sound philological ideas. It is a convenient and useful 
work for the general reader and the undergraduate student interested in 
language. 

James Root Hulbebt 

University of Chicago 



The Tragedy of Tragedies, or the Life and Death of Tom Thumb 
the Great, with the Annotations of H. Scriblerus Secundus. By 
Henky Fielding. Edited by James T. Hillhouse. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1918. Pp. viii+223. 

Professor Hillhouse's edition of The Tragedy of Tragedies furnishes in 
compact form a large amount of hitherto uncollected data bearing on Field- 
ing's early dramatic work as well as on the interests of the English literary 
public during the second quarter of the eighteenth century. The editor has 
rendered the student of Fielding an especial service by reprinting with 
collations the first edition of the Tom Thumb of 1730 in juxtaposition with the 
enlarged version of the following year. In the introduction, appendixes, 
and notes he deals with the stage history of the play and with its burlesque 
of the heroic drama. A more exhaustive study of the circumstances under 
which the play was composed would probably show that Fielding's choice of 
chap-book accounts of Tom Thumb and Arthur as a vehicle for satire are 
more intimately connected with the contemporary reaction against the 
growing interest in antiquarian research and the "low" literature of the 
people than has generally been suspected. In connection with the editor's 
discussion of early eighteenth-century chap-book versions of the life of Tom 
Thumb, attention may be called to Ritson's reference (Pieces of Anc. Pop. 
Poetry [1791], p. 98) to a folio edition of Thomas Redivivus containing 
Wagstaffe's Comment and published the year before the first version of 
Fielding's play. 

T. P. C. 
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